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MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


In a publisher’s hors d’auvre which adorns the cover of this 
volume, the reader is informed that Mr. Belloc treats his 
subject “with considerable simplicity.’’ The statement is 
calculated to whet the appetite of all who delight in Mr. 
Belloc’s work; but the spectator who beholds the prologue 
of this impressive tragedy is soon relieved of the fear 
awakened by that singular foreword. It is soon apparent 
that Mr. Belloc has not lost himself, and that he is still 
himself. The reader is soon enfolded in the convolutions of 
the author’s capacious mind, and with him gazes at the 
march of the centuries that preceded the Diplomatic Re- 
volution of the years 1755-1756. The narrative is charac- 
teristic. It oscillates between brooding introspection and 
tangential rhapsodies. We once heard a lady express de- 
light in a lecturer because “ My dear, you never know what 
he is going to say next!” That is part of the secret of the 
charm of Mr. Belloc. 

His paradox is never so daring as when the theme of 
religion glints before his rapt vision. And this often 
happens. It is difficult to say whether the first chapter 
belongs to the sphere of history or of neo-Catholic propa- 
ganda. The author traces the causes of the Diplomatic 
Revolution—in other words, the Franco-Austrian Alliance 
of 1755-1756—back to the Reformation. The “great 
schism ”’ broke up the unity of Europe, dividing it into the 
States of the South, representing Faith and Tradition, 
against the robber States of the North, Great Britain and 
Prussia. These last showed their real bent when Frederick 
the Great seized Silesia, and England harried the peaceful 
French in their colonies and on the high seas. It was the 
work of Maria Theresa, Kaunitz and Louis XV. to punish 
the robbers, restore the Faith, and preserve the unity of 
Europe. Such is the thesis. We will not labor to refute 
it, for those who know the other side of the Silesian ques- 
tion, and have heard of the policy of Dupleix and Mont- 
calm, will perceive its hollowness. It runs on all fours with 
the singular statement that, had the vast disturbance of the 
Reformation impaired the traditions of France, as it did of 
England, European civilisation must have perished, or that 
the second manifestation of “ the atheist theory,’’ on which 
the rise of Prussia was based, was Bismarck’s forgery (sic) 
of the Ems telegram in 1870. Again, those who know the 
facts will shrug their shoulders and read on, fully conscious 
of this much—that if the solidarity of Europe were an 
actual and blessed fact up to the year 1740, there is small 
chance of its being restored (as Mr. Belloc seems to hint) by 
the combined efforts of those champions of the Faith— 
France, Austria, Italy, and Spain. 

But all this is but the airy vestibule of the fabric. 
Premonitory signs must, however, always be noted in the 
case of so artistic a writer as Mr. Belloc. For, according 
to him, that singularly unscrupulous statesman, Kaunitz, 
had in view the restoration of the true religion when he 
framed the French alliance and furthered Maria Theresa’s 
scheme of the marriage of the little Marie Antoinette to the 
grandson of Louis XV. The natal signs were portentous. 
The day before the birth of the Princess an earthquake 
brought swift doom on the heads of the faithful who were 
crowding the churches of Lisbon at High Mass on All 
Saints’ Day. Earth, water, and fire conspired to work 
navoc. And at that very time the envoys of Maria Theresa 
were there to request that the King and Queen of Portugal 
would be sponsors for the child. Certainly the omens were 
not favorable. 

Mr. Belloc tells, in his rapid, picturesque style, the 
story of the training of Marie Antoinette, or, rather, of the 
failure to train her, and he sketches pointedly the long vista 
of consequences resulting from the ignorance and levity of 





*“ Marie Antoinefte.” By H. Belloc. Methuen. 15s. net. 














this vivacious girl when transferred prematurely to that 
centre of starched etiquette and venomous intrigue, the Court 
of Versailles. Seeing that her marriage with the future 
Louis XVI. was but a boy and girl affair, Mr. Belloc seems 
to us to insist needlessly on the lack of issue of the first 
years. But we must refer our readers to his pages on that 
curious topic. Undoubtedly her influence over her husband 
increased when a son was born—the unfortunate child who 
died in the early days of the Revolution ; but it is question- 
able whether the influence of l’ Autrichienne on French policy 
was so great as has often been represented. Certainly the 
tittle-tattle of Versailles and Paris magnified it tenfold, as 
when the subsidy of 15,000,000 louis to Austria in 1778 
became “a whole convoy of gold ’’—a thing flung in her 
teeth as she went to the scaffold. It is not easy to under- 
stand the unpopularity of this charming young Queen. Of 
course, she was extravagant, but less so than the mistresses of 
Louis XV.; she gambled, but for smaller sums than very 
many of the nobles; she had her own private theatre at the 
Trianon, and acted and sang (far from well) at it; but then 
a private theatre was a usual adjunct to a great mansion. 
In this connection we note that Mr. Belloc deals out lusty 
blows at the riotous display of London Jews, the wicked 
extravagance and worse of the London newspapers, the 
Stock Exchange, and the wealthy generally. Certainly it 
adds to the fun of this historical mélée to see Mr. Belloc 
bowling over every figure that crosses the beam of his ever- 
revolving vision. But does it advance the subject at issue? 
Of what avail is it to establish the thesis that France was 
very poor then, and very wealthy now, while England was 
then bursting with riches, which now (strange to say) are 
depleted and vanishing? Or is it germane to the subject to 
compare the debts of Marie Antoinette, which were an affair 
of State, with those of Pitt and Fox, which were not? And 
why does Mr. Belloc fling out the remark that England 
“taxes ’’ India? 

Returning from these Quixotic quests to the main 
track, constantly crossed by alluring glades down which 
our Knight Errant eagerly plunges after some heretic, we 
cannot but be struck by the vigor of his portrait sketches 
and the charm of his style. His portraits generally err by 
excess, but they bite the imagination. We may demur to 
the glorification of Kaunitz, the undue depreciation of 
Joseph II., the constant sneers against “the Huguenot,” 
Necker, and all others who had strayed from the one fold, 
but the vigor of the characterisation excites our admiration. 
So does the style. It is artistically varied—sometimes 
sonorous, always vigorous and pointed, and it has that 
power of arresting thought by unexpected turns and graces, 
which delights the reader of Burke. Above all, it bodies 


‘forth men and things in a charmingly visual form. Mr. 


Belloc has been at pains to gaze at many of the scenes which 
he describes, and he sharpens the outline of his narrative by 
convincingly pictorial touches. Examples of this are the 
reception of the child-bride by Louis XV. and the Dauphin 
in a wooded glade of the road near Compiégne, some scenes 
in the Diamond Necklace affair, the march of the deputies to 
the Church of St. Louis at Versailles in May, 1789 (a brief 
account, but comparable with Carlyle’s, and more accurate 
in one important detail), and the following passage, de- 
scribing the deputies of France filing away from Salle des 
Menus Plaisirs, which the King and Court had closed against 
them (June 20th, 1789) :— 


“That very middle-class sight, a great mob of umbrellas 
wandering in the streets, was full of will: wandering from one 
place to another, they landed at last in a tennis court which 
was free, just where a narow side etreet of the southern town 
makes an elbow. Into that shelter they poured; and over against 
them, watching uil they did from above, from his home just 
across, was Barentin, Keeper of the Seals. He saw the um- 
brellas folded at the deor, the hundreds pressing in, damply: 
he saw through the lighte of the Court their damp foot-prints 
on the concrete of the hall—a table brought.” 


The details are very slight, almost trivial, but they 
stand out with the sharpness of an etching. The unfortu- 
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nate thing is that two lines suffice to deal with the resulting 
Tennis Court Oath, the import of which the reader is left 
to guess. Some scenes Mr. Belloc passes by, if the etching 
fit is not upon him. The most curious of these omissions is 
the Feast of the Federation (July 14th, 1790), to which 
Carlyle devotes immortal pages. Seeing that the King 


and Queen were there, that Marie Antoinette for once ~ 


behaved tactfully and enjoyed the last sweets of popularity, 
it is singular that Mr. Belloc missed such an opportunity. 
We would gladly have sacrificed some of his earlier brood- 
ings over her lack of children, or her premonitions of 
maternity, for three vivid pages on the Feast of Pikes. 

Thereafter the tragedy rapidly darkened. We join issue 
with Mr. Belloc in his assertion that “for Mirabeau failure 
was only possible with death ’’—still more that his success 
in maintaining the fabric of the French Monarchy would 
have made of the nineteenth century “a time of easy reac- 
tion’’ (p. 240). Certainly the man had vast energy. But 
in the winter of 1790-1, when his plan of escape for the 
King and Queen was nearing completion, the opposing forces 
were well-nigh invincible, even had the King, the Queen, 
and he all pulled heartily together—an impossible supposi- 
tion. The National Assembly, the Jacobins’ Club, with its 
network of branches, all the National Guards, and perhaps 
half of the regular army, along with the vast mass of the 
people (for even la Vendée had not yet begun to stir), all 
this would have formed a phalanx unbreakable by the iron 
will of Mirabeau, the wavering wills of King and Queen, and 
the few mercenary regiments which alone were to be wholly 
trusted. The fact is, the plan came too late to save the 
Monarchy. All it could have done, surely, would have been 
to consign those ill-matched Sovereigns to a swift and 
glorious doom. 

But we are straying after the phantom of prophecy 
which so often beckons Mr. Belloc aside into religious quag- 
mires. The story of the fall of the Monarchy here unrolls 
itself as impressively as ever, marred, however, by the 
author’s odd refusal to see anything very important in the 
decision of Louis XVI. to leave the palace and repair to the 
Legislative Assembly hard by. Was it, then, merely a 
“personal act’’ and “no capitulation’’? Louis doubtless 
thought so, with his usual lack of insight; but all who sur- 
rounded him knew that it was the deathblow to the old 
Monarchy. Contemporaries state that the King, on hear- 
ing that very dubious counsel from Roederer, looked fixedly 
at him, to see if it were a snare, then at his Queen, who 
quietly said, “ Let us go.’’ The story is suspect; for Marie 
Antoinette had both the pride that spurns retreat and the 
quick woman’s wit to see that it spelt disaster. The closing 
phases of the life of King and Queen are here very sug- 
gestively linked with the changing fortunes of the war on 
the frontier. Students must have noticed the close connec- 
tion between the war and the Terror; but Mr. Belloc, with 
his usual vivacity, links it up far closer. Very impressive 
are the final paragraphs, alternating between the hours of 
struggle at Wattingnies, in French Flanders, and the trial 
and execution of the Queen at Paris. We will not spoil 
these fine passages by attempting to summarise them. 
Their argument is at several points disputable; their force 
and charm cannot be denied. 

We think this the best of Mr. Belloc’s historical works, 
and that is saying much. Few writers have had so keen an 
eye for the inner realities, the picturesque glimpses, the 
subtle concatenation of things, and he infuses into his 
narrative a native force and charm that arrest the attention 
even when they fail to convince the reason. At times he 
fails deplorably, when a petulant or dogmatic fit overtakes 
him. Gibes at Jews and journalists, sneers at “ our dunder- 
heads of Westminster’’ (there is an even worse lapse of 
taste on page 195), alternating with a suggestion that St. 
Bartholomew was a mere uprising of poor oppressed 
Catholics against wealthy Huguenots, show that the author 
often forgets whether he is writing a novel or history. He 
should remember that Clio looks ill either in monastic garb 
or in dressing-gown and slippers. If he will erase nine- 
tenths of these petulant or egotistical outbursts, if he will 
curb his boyish delight in dealing out pinpricks to heretics, 
if he will learn, not only to visualise scenes, but patiently 
to realise facts as they are, he will succeed, not only in 
throwing off a brilliantly subjective narrative, but in attain- 
ing that more enduring quality, objectivity. 





MR. POPE.* 


“TI po not speak of the Virgils and Alexander Popes, and 
who can say how many more whose names I dare not men- 
tion for fear of offending. They are as stuffed birds or 
beasts in a museum; serviceable, no doubt, from a scientific 
standpoint, but with no vivid or vivifying hold upon us. 
They seem to be alive, but are not.” 

Thus wrote one of the most broad-minded and human 
of modern men of letters, the late Samuel Butler. Butler’s 
demand is that the candidate for immortality shall ex- 
claim, with Abou ben Adhem, “ write me as one who loves 
his fellow-man.’”’ And few will dispute that Dr. Johnson 
might have had Pope in his mind when he declared that he 
loved “a good hater.’ “The portentous cub never 
forgives,”’ said Bentley. Let us pass to one or two earlier 
judgments. Johnson, almost inevitably, compares Pope with 
his great predecessor, “glorious John,”’ remarking that Dryden 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his 
local manners. “The notions of Dryden were formed by 
comprehensive speculation, and those of Pope by minute 
attention.’’ Pope, in fact, pressed into the service of poetry 
the methods of the modern scientific investigator, who, from 
repeated experiments, establishes a generalisation. Dryden 
leaped to his conviction from the sympathetic vibra- 
tions of heart. 

Byron, himself the child of the romantic movement, was 
for re-forging the fetters which Pope had bound round 
literature, and declared frankly that he thought all modern 
poets were in the wrong, not excepting himself. After going 
over Moore’s poems and his own and some others side by 
side with Pope’s, he insisted that the later work would not 
stand. “ Depend upon it, it is all Horace then, and Claudian 
now, among us; and if I had to begin again, I would model 
myself accordingly.”’ 

Hazlitt remarks: “He was a wit and critic, a man of 
sense, observation, and the world. He saw Nature only 
dressed by art. (How one’s thoughts here are forced to 
Pope’s garden and his grotto, and how Landor’s 
famous line beats on the ear in protest!) Hazlitt’s 
astonishing conclusion is: “If I had to choose, there are 
but one or two persons—and but one or two—that I should 
like to have been better than Pope.’’ But Hazlitt also, we 
must remember, was “a good hater.” 

Macaulay concerns himself less with the man of letters 
than with the man. “He was all stiletto and mask. To 
injure, to insult, and to save himself the consequences of 
injury and insult by lying and equivocating, was the habit 
of his life. He puffed himself, and abused his 
enemies, under feigned names. Besides his frauds 
of malignity, of fear, of interest, and of vanity, there were 
frauds which he seems to have committed from love of fraud 
alone. Whatever his object might be, the indirect 
road to it was that which he preferred.’”’ The last phrase 
recalls Lord Orrery’s summary of Pope: “ Mens curva in 
corpore curvo. 

As to Newman, “ George Paston’’ only conjectures that 
he had Pope in mind when he pronounces that the great 
author, whatsoever other gifts be his, must possess, in a 
large sense, the gift of expression; but the conjecture is 
certainly plausible. Newman’s words are: “He expresses 
what all feel and cannot say, and his sayings pass into 
proverbs among his people, and his phrases become house- 
hold words and idioms of their daily speech, which is 
tesselated with the rich fragments of his language, as we 
see in foreign lands the marbles of Roman grandeur worked 
into the walls and pavements of modern palaces.’”” The 
difficulty encountered in subscribing to this pronouncement 
of Newman’s is that among the great names in English 
literature it will only apply to Shakespeare and to Pope, 
though it will apply almost as emphatically to one other 
English writer, popular enough in his day, but not even 
then acclaimed as great, Young, of the “ Night Thoughts.” 

Of the writer whose mind and heart are thus 
variously estimated, ‘George Paston’’ has presented 
us only with a sympathetic picture, such as we are 
accustomed to expect from her pen. She describes 
the man, his contemporaries, and his times. If there 
were any further frailties of his to draw from their 


*““Mr. Pope: His Life and Times.” By George Paston. Two 
Volumes. Hutchinson. 24s net. 
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dread abode, she has refused to be accomplice in the task. 
An uncommon feature of this study of a poet is the incor- 
poration in the narrative of an outline of the principal 
poems, with occasional critical comments. This, in the case 
of Pope, is very helpful, for in, perhaps, a larger measure 
than was the case with any other poet of his standing, 
Pope’s poems were a reflection of his daily life. The diarist 
notes his observations and reflections, not in locked private 
pages for his own eye alone, but in volumes which are set 
before the public as each one is filled up. His nearest 
approaches to cipher, the disembowelled surnames, were all 
easily recognisable to his contemporaries, and even now 
there are few that cannot be identified with tolerable 
certainty. 

What in Pope’s circumstances might have proved a 
disability beyond remedy, the fact that he was born of 
Catholic parents, was, as it turned out, the pivot upon which 
hung his worldly success. The elder Pope had made a com- 
fortable little fortune in trade, and had retired to rural 
pleasures in Windsor Forest. Even though his co-re- 
ligionists, of whom there was quite a little colony in the 
district, had been disposed to neighborliness beyond the 
ordinary, it would have been neighborliness with reserves, 
for they were all of much higher standing. The bright, 
eager, intelligent boy, however, already only too plainly 
handicapped by physical deficiencies, was able to use them 
as a step in his ascent. What was a condescension to the re- 
tired draper was seized by the gifted, ambitious son as a 
claim to equal friendship. By the time when, at the age of 
twenty-five, Pope was the most fashionable poet of the day, 
he had for some years been on terms of intimacy with the 
loftily placed and the long descended. Whether he contem- 
plated marriage as a surety against possible future repudia- 
tion by his aristocratic friends nothing remains to tell us. 
He may have indulged in tender passages with Martha (Patty) 
Blount, which raised expectations that were never fulfilled. 
But, either from indecision or from real disinclination to an 
irretrievable step, he made his frail health an excuse for never 
carrying the project through. His tender relations with the 
lady lasted throughout his life; he invested money for her; 
he provided handsomely for her in his will. On the sudden 
death of his father, he wrote to her in terms which, per- 
haps, reveal his human side more openly than any utterance 
of his save the “ Ah, Editha! Matrum Optima! Mulierum 
Amantissima! Vale’’ of the inscription to his mother’s 
memory. ‘My dear father died last night,’’ he tells her. 
“ Believe, since I do not forget you this moment, I never 
shall.”” Yet we have the oft-told tale of Martha Blount’s 
journey to Twickenham during the poet’s last illness, her 
landing from the wherry at the foot of the garden, and her 
apparently brutal remark to Lord Marchmont, who handed 
her out, when she perceived Pope sitting with Lord Boling- 
broke upon the lawn, “What! is he not dead yet?’’ It 
would be the simplest and most generous explanation of 
such speech to believe that it came from an embittered heart. 

It is very easy to conceive that robust health might have 
given the world a more tolerant and genial man. It is 
not unreasonable to deduce from the facts we know that 
Pope possessed the spirit of the viveur, held in check by the 
“little crooked body,’’ and that, untrammelled by de- 
formity, his heart might have expanded in place of dis- 
tilling gall. But when every damaging circumstance which 
can be gleaned has been laid in the scale against him; his 
breach of faith with Bolingbroke over the “Spirit of 
Patriotism ’’; his acceptance of a bribe from the Duchess of 
Marlborough for the suppression of the “Character of 
Atossa,”” which he subsequently caused to be printed; his 
inhumanly cruel handling of his lampooners, whom a, man 
of his abilities and acknowledged eminence could have 
afforded to leave unanswered; when all has been said, acts 
of spontaneous kindness, and in the case of Savage, for 
instance, of open-handedness, can be adduced in plenty. 
Even his resentment for Dennis was dropped when the 
critic became blind and poor; and against the condemnation 
of Bentley and Cibber and Lady Mary Montagu can be 
opposed the loyal admiration of Swift and Gay, Arbuthnot 
and Warburton. Mrs. Piozzi records an interview with the 
Prioress of a convent in Paris, a niece of the heroine of 
“The Rape of the Lock,’’ by whom she was told that Mr. 
Pope’s “numberless caprices would have employed ten ser- 





vants to wait on him.” Yet his friends willingly tolerated 
his exactions, and he himself constantly apologised for 
them. His need for affection througt. that long disease, his 
life, was urgent, but the response was prompt and unfailing. 
As for his poetry, to paraphrase the passage quoted above 
from Johnson, those who seek to rule him out of Parnassus 
merely define their own limitations. 





THE LAST PHASE OF THE OLD REGIME.* 


THE period covered in the first volume of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s history has been described by Dr. Redlich as 
belonging not to the nineteenth but to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Some modern historians lament that the eighteenth 
century ever came to an end, and the only statesmen they 
can admire are those who tried to postpone its disappear- 
ance as long as possible. Sir Herbert Maxwell, though a 
Conservative, does not take that view, nor does he write 
in that spirit. He is enthusiastic over the Reform Bill, 
and he has little patience with the quibbles by which “ the 
dishonest system, which, professedly representative, had 
become flagrantly nominee,”’ has been praised and defended. 
Perhaps, as his history develops, we shall find that the 
reason he regards this great measure with composure and 
satisfaction is that he sees that it did not disturb the dis- 
tribution of class power very violently, and that the 
governing oligarchy of the eighteenth century has 
not suffered the dreadful eclipse which it anticipated 
in the nineteenth. “If we take the Bill, or even 
give improvements of it, you may rely upon it that 
neither Lord Grey nor any nobleman of his order, 
nor any gentleman of his caste, will govern the country six 
weeks after the Reformed Bill will meet, and that the race 
of English gentlemen will not last long afterwards. That 
is my sincere opinion.’’ Such was the Duke of Wellington’s 
prophecy in 1832, and it only shows how amazingly a public 
man can misread the world he lives in. We know, to-day 
that the power of the English aristocracy—the “ caste,’ as 
Wellington significantly calls it—was far too firmly and 
deeply laid in the great social system it had established to 
be shaken by a dozen Parliaments elected on a middle-class 
suffrage. Yet Wellington was not more strangely misled 
than others who had better opportunities of judging, and if 
the forces that resisted Reform fought under the wild 
illusions of terror, the forces that carried it by storm owed 
much to still wilder illusions of hope. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has no very original contribution 
to make to our knowledge of his period; nor does he offer 
us any new discoveries or any new solutions. But he has 
many qualifications for the more modest task he has set 
himself. He writes pleasantly, and his narrative is agree- 
able to read. Further, though a party man, he is not 
bitterly partisan. Indeed, his book, when compared with 
certain books recently published on the history of England, 
illustrates the advantages which a historian can derive 
from actual participation in affairs. If party breeds its 
own vices of temper and intellect, there is a narrower world 
than the world of politicians, and in that world party spirit 
itself would be a liberalising influence. No man is 
so much the prey of mean prejudices as the man who 
thinks that he is above party when he is really below it, 
and the superior and arid critic who snaps and snarls at 
every opinion he does not share, every public man he does 
not admire, may learn something even from the politician 
whom he thinks he can despise. Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
his favorites, and they are not ours, but his partialities do 
not make him intolerant or ungenerous. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell’s general treatment of his period 
is conceived in the modern Conservative spirit. He gives, 
as we think, a mistaken impression of the foreign policy 
of Castlereagh and of Pitt in representing Canning as 
their successor. Mr. Temperley has shown that neither 
Canning nor Castlereagh’s friends took this view at the time, 
that it was not the view taken by the European Chancelleries, 
and that, as far as Castlereagh’s own policy is concerned, 
there is overwhelming evidence that Canning forced his 
views on the Cabinet in spite of Castlereagh’s opposition. 
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Castlereagh himself said, in a letter to Bathurst, that he 
had “tried to present something which would meet Alex- 
ander’s ideas” ; there was not much of Canning’s spirit about 
that attempt. Sir Herbert Maxwell gives us, too, the 
regular Conservative view of the Six Acts and the general 
policy of repression that followed peace. But he does not 
say anything that is likely to alter the opinions of those of 
his readers who condemn those measures of coercion. 
Another respect in which the volume resembles Conservative 
histories of this period is in its disregard of the great ques- 
tions and movements that were raging outside Parliament. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s readers would take away the impres- 
sion that soon after the Peace there was a dangerous out- 
burst of sedition, due to the success with which agitators 
played on the economic misery of the time; that that misery 
was the result of the sudden change from war to peace and 
the introduction of machinery; and that no statesmanship 
could have done anything to relieve it. After this social 
England drops out until we come to the Bristol riots. This 
survey, which gives a strangely incomplete, and therefore a 
very misleading, picture, omits even the domestic reforms 
which are associated with the names of Canning and Peel. 
It misses, indeed, the most important feature of the times. 
Mr. Wells has described the impression that the negligence 
and confusion of our civilisation would make on a visitor 
from another planet, and the surprise with which he would 
learn that a condition which he had supposed was the 
temporary result of a migration or upheaval was accepted 
as the permanent lot of humanity. That picture exactly 
describes the England of Castlereagh and Sidmouth. 
Momentous changes were passing over the life of the 
country, and its rulers had as little idea of controlling 
them or of tempering their violence as they had of con- 
trolling the moon. Historians like Sir Herbert Maxwell 
look on these movements in much the same fatalist spirit. 
The unhappy artisans, they argue, who were wreaking their 
spite on machinery, could not be expected to understand 
that the Parliamentary vote would not protect them from 
the sharp edge of economic law. From this they pass, 
naturally, to the view which Macaulay satirised as the 
view that the only duties of a Government were the 
duties of a hangman. Yet in truth it is just when such 
changes are at work that vigilance and initiative are most 
needed in a Government. To sit still in an industrial 
revolution or a series of revolutions is to acquiesce in the 
degradation of the poor and the weak. The oligarchy sat 
still with a pistol in its hand for use against those whose 
despair drove them to strike. 

The men who thought that, if the poor had a Parlia- 
mentary vote, the conditions of which they were the help- 
less victims, would be changed, were dimly right. If the 
poor had been enfranchised, it would not have prevented the 
introduction of machinery, it is true, but England would not 
have remained a society in which the rich could exploit the 
poor to their hearts’ content, driving them from their com- 
mon rights, keeping their little children in the factories 
to work day and night, and denying to them education, 
decent towns, or any of the elements of civilised life. The 
governing class so conducted its policy as to aggrandise the 
rich and to cripple the poor. The enclosures, which flung 
the village population into the abyss of pauperism, gave to 
the landlord the benefit of the famine prices, and to the 
manufacturers the benefit of cheap labor. Mr. Hobson’s 
warning of the danger of leaving the rich to swallow all the 
surplus profits and of starving the State finds its best illus- 
tration in the monstrous order in defence of which the 
Tories fought against the Reformers. It would be difficult 
to estimate the penalty which the nation has had to pay 


since for those wasteful days of social anarchy and class 
plunder. 





THE GREAT BRITISH DICKENS.* 
Ir is close upon a hundred years since Dickens was born. 
It is all but forty since he died. The dates involved are 
1812 and 1870. This is worth remembering, when it is 
also remembered how much is yet left in Dickens of what 
we loosely, but not inaccurately, call force. He began to 
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ove in 1836 (the year of “ Pickwick ’’), and has not once left 
the track. Ne f tonth at top speed, and the distinguished 
“publishing party” whose faithful imprint attaches to his 
wares has no difficulty in proving to us that he is still 
running.” That aged performer, “ Culture,” who carried for 
a generation the money of all superior punters, dropped long 
since exhausted in the path. The great middle-class cham- 
pion foots it as game as ever. What a wind! 

Mr. Teignmouth Shore submits (or, more precisely, 
glances at) the question whether Dickens’s personality 
“would have been worth studying had he not been one of 
the most influential, as well as famous, of English writers.” 
Presumably, some doubt is here implied. Our own doubts 
upon the subject—let us presume to say it—are non-existent. 
Were such a question raised respecting Sterne, for instance, 
we might hesitate indeed. Sterne late in life blazed into 
fame as an author, and was during his few remaining years 
a personage in society. Were it, however, submitted in 
debate that the “man Sterne,” apart from the authorship 
of “Tristram ” and the “ Sentimental Journey,” was a slight 
and futile and unedifying (if most amusing) creature, how 
many among us would be quick to lift cudgel in defence of 
him? The case of Dickens we take to be altogether different. 

Dickens (whether in all respects we like him) is quint- 
essentially a man; he is a man of his time; a man of two 
hemispheres. We may say farther that he was for a very 
long time not only the best known, but the most popular, 
man in England and in America. He was our most cele- 
brated character. He was almost the most celebrated 
character in the United States. 

Nor, we are quite certain, was his celebrity due in whole 
to the fact that he was the most widely-read and most 
applauded novelist in the English language. Among the 
devourers of romance—splendid romance, by all means—the 
elder Dumas, on the flood-tide of his renown, had a 
prodigious following; but, as a man, what was Dumas’s 
position or authority in comparison with Dickens’s? Dickens 
had the undefined and indefinable quality of personal ascen- 
dancy. If he were not always absolutely sure of his place 
in “society,” he had always the multitude at his back. 
Had he announced at a public dinner that he had perfected 
Swift’s suggestion for extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers, 
the “Times” would have had a leader next morning, and 
the man in the street would have been asking the price of 
shares. Fortunate, indeed, was it for Dickens himself as 
for his legion of admirers that he had not the craze for 
speculation that laid poor Balzac low. If no other English 
writer of fiction has had the homage of so vast a crowd of 
readers, no other English writer—whether of fiction or any- 
thing else—has filled so large a space in the world that is 
not literary. 

Like Napoleon, Dickens wears the rose of youth upon 
him long after he has blushed at his first fame. Napoleon 
at twenty-six was teaching new tricks in war to the veterans 
of Europe. Dickens was twenty-four when he came full- 
armored with the new humor of “ Pickwick.” It is Youth, 
in fact (and he really is entitled to the capital Y.), that 
makes the first appeal to us in Dickens: Youth radiant, 
irradiating, indomitable, and seemingly eternal. The last 
word we use not unadvisedly, for the sense of youth, 
dominant and dominating, goes with us through the larger 
half of Dickens’s career. We lose it suddenly—and not 
without a kind of shock. We lose it (towards his late 
prime), not in his writings, not in his speeches, not in his ° 
letters to friends: it vanishes on a sudden from his pictures. 
The beautiful young face that Maclise has given us, with its 
bright, eloquent eyes, nervous mouth, and locks that the 
ladies (and Disraeli) called hyacinthine, has all at once taken 
on a Cast of age, sternness, and hardness. The eye is there, 
as brilliant as of old—the ‘challenging eye that the 
Kembles and Kean and Irving had in the theatre, and Glad- 
stone in his Parliament—but all the lines of the face have 
hardened. Its seductiveness has merged in assertiveness, 
but we read in it also something of the pace of life. 

One of the most strenuous existences in modern literature 
is Carlyle’s. Carlyle’s output is enormous, and enormous 
also is the expenditure of vital energy uponit. But Dickens 
also has his very big shelf of books, and the whole of this 
work is of the pure creative imagination. Carlyle lives, 
we may say, within the four walls of his study ; is satisfied, 

between the hours of herculean toil, to peer at the world 
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Now Ready, 


HERALDS OF REVOLT. 


Studies in Modern Liter- 
ature and Dogma. By 
WILLIAM BARRY, D.D 


New and Cheaper Edition Gs. 


** Canon Barry,’’ says the GLOBE, 
**has taken a certain tendency in 
literature which, whether it mas- 
querades as romanticist, realist, or 
merely sensual, is at bottom that of 
‘the Spirit which denies,’ and it is 
his object to show us into what an 
abyss that tendency must eventually 
plunge the world. His * Heralds of 
Revolt ’ are George Eliot, Mr. Short- 
honse—looking rather strange, we 
confess, in this gallery—Carlyle, Amiel, 
Heine, most of the modern French 
Pagans, John Addington Symonds, 
Waiter Pater, and Nietzsche. To 
understand the force of Canon Barry’s 
argument his book must be read as a 
whole, and we know no time more in 
need than is the present of the in- 
exorable logic by which he reaches 
his conclusion in the philosophy of 
Nietzsche. 
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Sir W. M. Ramsay, accompanied by Lady Ramsay and their eldest 
daughter, went to Constantinople in company with the advance 
guard of the Army of Liberty. ey lived in the capital for seventeen 
days, until the siege was ended and the new Government established. 
They took many very interesting and successful photographs of the 
most striking scenes in this eventful period, both among the advancing 
soldiers on the my and in the city. They travelled thereafter 
for two months on the ~~ of the region of massacre, and over much 
of the central parts of Asiatic Turkey, whose loyalty to the new 
Government was a matter of great uncertaint iy” and a cause of great 
anxiety in Constantinople and Europe gener: Their experionces 
were gained among the people themselves, not xt second-hand ; and 
constitute an ———s and valuable record of a great historical 
event. It has not the form of a historical narrative written after- 
wards oS a study of documents, but records day by day the im- 
= the uncertainties amid which the people of Turkey 
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** it enpgiies the informotion that can be had nowhere else | 
English. A book to be read ana re-read—a book which for its 
learning, its candour, its simplicity deserves to rank with the very 
best of its kind.’’—BRriTIso WEEKLY. ‘* An instructive volume 
— will be at considerable value to serious students of the sub- 

*'——TiMES. ‘* A most useful compilation.’’—LivERPOOL Post 
: Cannot but prove instructive.’—ScoTsMAN. ‘* It deserves special 
attention .’’—BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


A Primer to the Novels. By JAMES 
MOFFATT, D.D. 6/- net. 


** Dr. Moffatt begins with a sketch of Meredith’s general aims 
and method, and follows this up with outlines and analyses of the 
different novels. Dr. Moffatt is able to incorporate many interesting 
facts concerning the books in his pages, apd he evidently writes 
with full knowledge. It is sometimes urged that aids of this kind 
take away the keen edge of interest when the works of which the 
treat come to be read, but this is hardly likely to be the case wit 
Meredith’s novels, and many, we are sure, will find Dr. Moffatt’s 
guide exceedingly helpful.’’—-WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
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By SARAH PIKE CON. 
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Profusely Illustrated - 142s. 


The author of these letters was not 
only instrumental in restoring good 
feeling between the Court and the 
Powers after the Boxer outbreaks, but 
she was admitted, to a degree previous- 
ly unapproached, into the social and 
intimate domestic life of China. Her 
present work is, therefore, not only a 
glowirg account of Chinese life, a 
unique story of the Boxer outbreak, 
and an informative commentary on the 

oo of China in world politics, but it 

s a vivid work of d ption, written 
while impressions were fresh by a 
woman with a keen eye for colour Sot 
a temperament which allowed her to 
see, as a whole and sanely, the drama 
in which she was herself taking so 
prominent a part. 
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from the roof of an omnibus. The overflowing novels of 
Dickens show us only one side of him. After lunch, the 
door of the workroom is shut and he is ready for anything 
and everything that comes. He walks like a jockey getting 
flesh off. He clamors to his friends to meet him at dinner. 
He rushes into the country, crosses the Atlantic, dances over 
Europe. He is the man most demanded in England for the 
chair of a charity dinner: no one to equal him at locsening 
the purse-strings. He has readings to prepare, plays tu 
stage-manage and to act in. And wherever he goes, he is 
the light and centre and controlling power of the life around 
him. He is like Napoleon again in his unwillingness—nay, 
his inability—to play second fiddle. Everything flows from 
him and towards him. At such a pace does he live and 
move up to the very end. 

His friends, his intimates, we note, are drawn almost 
entirely from his own sex. He had countless admirers 
among women ; but he has not, like Chateaubriand, his bevy 
of attendant nymphs. Living as he did so incessantly in 
the public gaze, this would scarcely have been possible. His 
generation was agreed in the main in esteeming and liking 
him. Mr. Shore says :— 

““Of few men is the opinion of their contemporaries so 
strongly favorable as it is in the case of Dickens, and the 
evidence is all the more powerful in that it comes from all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, chiefly, however, from the 
former. Few women of any great strength of character or power 
of will appear to have been among his intimates.” 

To George Eliot he was “not distinguished-looking in any 
way”; but an opinion such as this is very rarely met with. 
G. H. Lewes found him “ a delightful companion,” but adds 
to this: “I came away more impressed with the fulness of 
life and energy than with any sense of distinction.” He 
lacked atmosphere a little, no doubt; and for all his 
sympathies, and the intense expression of them, we may 
perceive in him something superficial. Lewes thought him 
“softest outside, hardest at the core’; but it is a verdict 
we shrink from. It seems to us that he shone with the 
middle-class virtues at their best. His practical aims were 
high, and he was very much in earnest about them. A 
masterful man, domineering even, “and not over fond of 
those” who denied him his way ; but—all through life—what 
he takes in hand to do he tries with his might to do well. 
Carlyle passed on him a eulogium as unqualified almost 
as he ever gave to anyone :— 

“The good, the gentle, high-gifted, ever-friendly, noble 
Dickens—every inch of him an Honest Man.” 

Mr. Teignmouth Shore’s plot is, as he says, “but loosely 
jointed,’’ and his scenario “ most vague”’; but the rambling 
method of his book takes nothing from its human interes=. 





A TOURIST IN ITALY.* 


We must confess ourselves in some ways a little disappointed 
in Mr. Henry James’s description of Italian cities and 
scenery. We do not question the sincerity of his love of 


Italy, but, after all, such love is best testified to and kest | 


communicated to others, not by being analysed and examined 
as an emotion, but by being used to illumine the things on 
which it is cast. A disinterested love forgets itself, does not 
dwell upon its own sensations, but dwells rather on the 
objects which inspire it ; and we, who are helped to see by its 
light, realise its depth and genuineness in the insight and 
intimacy revealed in its descriptions. It is a gain to us, too, 
and we, too, share its benefits. The lover holds the torch, 
but we see by it. But Mr. James's love is not quite of this 
kind. Eloquent as he often is, and interesting and sugges- 
tive as he often is, he is usually more concerned with his 
feelings towards Italy than with Italy herself. As soon as 
he becomes aware of an emotion his instinct is to trot off 
with it, like a dog with a bone, to some quiet retreat where 
he can discuss it at leisure. He is, at such moments, like all 
introspective people, extremely impatient of interruption; 
indeed, we have seldom come across a sightseer so harassed 
by fellow-tourists and perennially displeased with them as 
Mr. James is. His pleasure is of the delicate kind that is 
at the mercy of the first stranger who comes along. “Ten- 
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derly fond you become,” he writes as long ago as 1873 of 
Venice; “there is something indefinable in those depths of 
personal acquaintance that gradually establish themselves. 
The place seems to personify itself, to become human and 
sentient and conscious of your affection. You desire to em- 
brace it, to caress it, to possess it; and gradually a soft 
sense of possession grows up and your visit becomes a per- 
petual love affair.”” Of course, to bring this off, to bring 
these delicate emotions to fruition, needs great care and 
skill, and it is easy to sympathise with Mr. James’s feelings 
when he finds himself suddenly interrupted and half a 
morning’s work spoilt by the chattering of a parcel of 
Germans in the Piazza, or the silly remarks of some English 
and American visitors to the Ducal Palace. His cosy téte-a- 
téte disturbed, Venice “exists only as a battered peep-show 
and bazaar.”’ The fact is, common sight-seers ought to have 
a day or two in the week set apart for them, and at other 
times ought not to be allowed about. 

It is the same with every place. Among many visits 
to Pompeii only one yielded Mr. James anything of im- 
portance, and this was when he enjoyed what he calls “ the 
sweet chance of a late hour or two, the hour of the lengthen- 
ing shadows, absolutely alone.”” Other times he had been 
there he had been “ beset with traps and shocks and vulgar 
importunities,”” and his visits had been “ fatal discourage- 
ments.’’ Not till this fated Sabbath eve, when “all the 
Cockneys of creation” have been providentially banished, 
is it given to him “to open himself as never before to the 
fond, luxurious fallacy of a close communion ”’ with all that 
remains of Rome’s Brighton. 

Really, one cannot help thinking, it is possible to overdo 
this sort of thing, to overdo the sentimental aspect of 
travel. Feeling and emotion are all very well, but they are 
apt to grow rather thin and anemic unless they are dieted 
on intellectual ideas and nourished by rational interests. 
How much richer and stronger are the very emotions and 
feelings of one who has penetrated into the nature and pith 
of his subject than of those writers who occupy themselves 
with weaving fine-spun webs of feeling out of their own 


sensibility. It is not, moreover, the deep-thinking traveller 
who goes into hysterics at the sight of a_ fellow- 
countryman. Doubtless there are times and seasons when 


he would wish to be alone, nor are such opportunities ever 
lacking ; but loneliness is not his perpetual guest. He would 
understand, know, enter into the meaning of things. What 
is it to him that others also would know and understand ? 
Let them, too, prosper in their undertaking. Why should 
their presence pollute the springs of knowledge? You do not 
find a traveller of this calibre fainting at the sight of a 
Baedeker, or seizing occasions for the display of his 
emotional sensibility. Yet it is precisely his emotions which 
are of value; which have stuff in them and are communi- 
cable. It is for him that the doors of the past are opened 
and old scenes re-enact themselves and the dead live. 

But, indeed, there is something in the atmosphere of 
Italy itself which seems to rebuke Mr. James’s over- 
fastidiousness. Italy is never self-conscious and self- 
analytical. Whether it be that Nature there, in a more 
winning mood, tempts people to freer abandonment and a 
more self-forgetful acceptance of her genial influence, or 
whether it be, as is, perhaps, still more the case, the strong 
afterglow of paganism lingering on which prompts the Latin 
blceod to a franker enjoyment of the life of the present, it is 
at least certain that in Italy the mental disquietude, the 
anxiety and the doubts which are so apt to arise from a too 
close examination of our own feelings, seem out of place. 
How many have felt, is it not one of the main sources of 
the attraction of Italy, that there for a while, at least— 

‘the heavy and the weary weight 


Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened ”’ ; 


that the genius of the country lures them to forget their 
mental and spiritual anxieties and misgivings, and that the 
sunshine and blue sea and the vineyards and the “ sun-burnt 
mirth ’”’ of peasants and children suddenly seem to present 
life under a new aspect, as a thing justified in itself and 
containing in itself sufficing elements of joy. It may be 


that this is not a profound philosophy, but to tired and 
overtaxed hearts and minds how real and vital, nevertheless, 
is that “ tranquil restoration,” arising from the child-like 
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surrender of self to Nature’s aspects and influences which 
Italy encourages and makes easy. Read almost any book of 
travel, and under the dry descriptions of Renaissance 
painters and Brunelleschi’s dome you will find constant 
allusions to scenes of wayside gaiety, village festivals, and 
such minor incidents of everyday intercourse as seemed to 
illustrate the diffused and prevalent spirit of happiness and 
friendly courtesy. Italy is all smiles, and it is these that 
count for most. People imagine they go to study pictures 
and statues, but they are quite mistaken. Why do they 
never go near the National Gallery if they are so fond of 
pictures, or the British Museum if they are so keen on 
statues? No, the pictures and the statues are the excuse, 
the ostensible reason; what draws them really is the skies, 
the flowers, the sunny, mellow landscapes, and that quality 
among the people which seems the natural response to all 
this, the spirit of pagan, frank enjoyment which to a 
northern temperament is such a revelation. 

It would be unfair to Mr. James to say that he does not 
recognise something of this, but while recognising it, he is 
unable to catch the contagion himself, or enter whole- 
heartedly into the prevalent humor. He is forever examin- 
ing his own feelings and dissecting his own emotions, and 
we are bound to say that the process often leads to dis- 
quisitions which are apt to prove obscure if not incompre- 
hensible. ‘‘I find myself,’”’ he writes, for instance, of 
Naples, “ noting with interest—and just to be able to empha- 
sise it is what inspires me with these remarks—that, in spite 
of the milder and smoother, and, perhaps, pictorially speak- 
ing, considerably emptier, Neapolitan face of things,things 
in general, of our later time, I recognised in my final im- 
pression a grateful, a beguiling serenity.” And his final 
reflection, in view of the Neapolitan bay, is this: “ All 
one could do, at the heart of the over-arching crystal, and 
in the presence of the relegated city, the far-trailing Mount, 
the grand Sorrentine headland, the islands incomparably 
stationed and related, was to wonder what may well become 
of the so many other elements of any poor human and social 
complexus, what might become of any successfully-working 
or only struggling and floundering civilisation at all, when 
high Natural Elegance proceeds to take such exclusive 
charge and recklessly assume, as it were, all the responsibili- 
ties.” The worst of such sentences as these is that the 
difficulty of interpreting them is apt to be followed by a 
doubt as to whether the gain was worth the trouble. In 
any case, they reveal the writer as one who treats his subject 
from without. Ingenious, subtle, introspective, they have 
nothing of the outgoing freshness and frankness which belong 
to Italian life and scenery and which seem, in a more 
especial degree, to bathe those islands and headlands of 
which their author is here speaking. Much of the book is 
in a simpler style and is sure to please ; still, it is essentially 
the book of a stranger, the book—if its author will forgive us 
for using the word—of a tourist. 

We must not forget the illustrations, of which there 
are over sixty, in pencil and colored chalks, by Mr. Pennell. 
They are drawn with a remarkable, sometimes perhaps a 
rather negligent, vigor, Mr. Pennell’s mastery of effect 
having tempted him in some cases, especially in the repre- 
sentation of architectural detail on rich facades, to trust 
almost unduly to the suggestions of a few dots and scratches. 
A dark ground, it may be added, is bound to produce a 
sombre effect, and the use of brown paper for these drawings 
almost precludes the attempt to suggest Italian light and 
sunshine. In spite, however, of these drawbacks the sketches 
in their easy skill and power will remain among the book’s 
chief attractions. 





THE ETHIC OF JESUS.* 


THE increasing importance attached to the ethical side of 
Christianity, and the necessity for vindicating its ethical 
value, are witnessed to by the growing number of books 
issued on the theme. We are still far behind Germany in 
this regard, but we are getting on. It may be questioned, 
however, whether any really outstanding book on the topic 
has appeared; and we hardly think that the adjective 
can be applied to Dr. Stalker’s book. It has, nevertheless, 


- *“The Ethic of Jesus According to the Synoptic Gospels.” 
By Rev. James Stalker, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 











a solid worth and value, and, within its limits, is an in- 
forming piece of work. It should be said at the outset that 
the volume does not profess to deal with Christian ethics 
as a whole, but only with such ethical teaching as is con- 
tained in Jesus’ own words, and contained, for a further 
limitation, in words which the Synoptists record. Whether 
such a study does not lose a considerable part of its value 
by thus limiting itself, is a question which recurs per- 
petually while one reads, and which remains at the close. 
The plan of Dr. Stalker’s book is quite simple. He 
follows the method of ethical writers generally, and treats 
first of “the Highest Good,’’ then of “ Virtue,’’ and last 
of “ Duty.’’ In the teaching of Jesus, the highest good is 
“the kingdom of God,’ or “righteousness,” with the 
“ blessedness’’ which attends it, and it is with Jesus’ 
utterances upon these themes, and upon “missing the 
highest good,’’ or “sin,” that the first section is con- 
cerned. Under “ Virtue,” Dr. Stalker deals, in successive 
chapters, with “repentance,” “faith,’’ “the imitation of 
Christ,’’ and “the Cross and offences.”” While in the third 
section, that devoted to “ Duty,’’ the topics are “the love 
of God,”’ “ the things of God ” (worship, the Sabbath, reading 
of Scripture, &c.), “ the love of man,” “the things of man.” 
(almsgiving, evangelisation), “ the family,’’ and “ the State.” 
We do not imagine that Dr. Stalker would claim to 
have said anything very.original under any of these heads. 
“Sound ’’ is, perhaps, the epithet which comes most readily 
to one’s lips as describing the chapters. The style is re- 
markably lucid, but does not aim at adornment, poetry, or 
special grace; and we are taken in safe “ pedestrian ’’ fashion 
over the road. In atmosphere the entire book is somewhat 
cold, recalling that of the lecture-room in which ideas are 
marshalled slowly and with careful precision in order that 
there may be time to take them down. This doubtless has 
its advantages, but one cannot help wishing sometimes for 
a little more glow. The theme, one would suppose, should 
now and then inspire it. But the value of the studies is 
in their summarising and bringing together of ideas which, 
though not new, are not co-ordinated in the ordinary man’s 
mind. Dr. Stalker, as it were, puts a hand upon familiar, 
but loosely-lying, thoughts, and, having massed them, pre- 
sents them to us in his open palm. Itis areal service. And 
it should be said, also, that here and there we get a side- 
light—-thrown out almost parenthetically—which has a real 
freshness of its own For instance, in respect of Christ’s 
utterances in the house of the Pharisee, Dr. Stalker remarks : 
“the appearance of harshness vanishes, if we conceive Him 
to have uttered the words, as would have been fit and natural 
on such an occasion, with a kindly smile. By people incapable 
of understanding Him the tradition has been invented that He 
was never seen to laugh, but there are not a few of His dark 
sayings which become luminous the moment we admit the 


notion that He may have uttered them in a tone of 
pleasantry.”’ 


And again, in respect of the seemingly contradictory maxims, 
“He that is not with us is against us,” and “ He that is 
not against us is for us ”’— 

“the one is a safe guide for judging ourselves, and the other 

is equally a useful guide in judging others.” 
These flashes are so delightful that one wishes there were 
more. 
It has to be said, however, that the plan, at any rate 
in our opinion, greatly limits the value of the book; and, 
indeed, we gravely doubt whether a treatise on Christian 
ethics, or on part of it, can be wisely constructed in this 
way. For Christianity, though it has ethical consequences, 
is not primarily a system of ethics, but something more; 
and the moment one begins to follow the line of common 
ethical treatment, difficulties arise. Dr. Stalker formulates 
the “Highest Good,” quite rightly, as being “ righteous- 
ness.” But that means (remembering the New Testament 
connotation of the term) that we are forced upon the line 
of religion, as distinct from ethics, at once. And then 
something else follows. We perceive immediately that the 
other sections, “ Virtue” and “Duty,” occupy a quite 
different place in the Christian system from that which they 
occupy elsewhere. They are not merely additional topice— 
two other parts of one whole. The things dealt with under 
“Virtue”—such things as “repentance” and “ faith”— 
are, in Christianity, the means by which the highest good 
is to be won. And the things dealt with under “ Duty”— 
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such as man’s relations to man, the family, and the State— 
which in other ethical systems are the means of attaining 
the highest good, are in the Christian system the consequences 


following upon its attainment. If we formulate the 
“ Highest Good” as happiness, for instance, then the rectify- 
ing of mutual relations becomes a means to it. But when 
we formulate the Highest Good as “righteousness,” the 
Highest Good has first to be attained, at least partially, 








in order that these other things may be truly controlled. | 
And in this way we come to see what a really satisfying | 


treatment of Christian ethics must be. It must make a 
veritable dynamic connection between the “ Highest Good,” 
or righteousness, once attained, and “ Duty ”—must show 
how the Christian conception of goodness provides for an 
inevitable working out of virtues on the practical side, thus 
emphasising the importance of both, not exalting one to the 
detriment of the other, and preventing that divorce between 
Christian faith and Christian ethics which is one of the 
evils of our time. It is in this direction that most studies 
of Christian ethics are so poor. We know of only one 


English book (there are some German ones) in which such | 


an attempt is made. Yet it is the one thing need- 
ful. It is not enough to show that in the sayings 
of Jesus, or in their implications, many ethical 


suggestions and commands are to be found. A right ethic | 
must be shown as related organically—like child to parent— | 


to the interior “ righteousness’? won from and through | 


Christ. Only thus does Christianity, as a matter of fact, 
get a guarantee of permanence. [Even if, so far as ethical 
suggestion is concerned, Jesus was far before His age, it 
might be said that at any rate the world has overtaken 
Him now. But if from a true religious relation to Jesus 
a true ethic follows almost automatically (this, of course, 
implies that many who have supposed themselves to be 
in such a true religious relation have not really been so, 
and this is perhaps just the lesson needful to be learnt by 
not a few), then Christianity keeps and must keep its 
place. It is from this side that the study of Christian 
ethics needs to be taken up. True, Dr. Stalker declares 
in his epilogue that ‘‘ Christ must give what He demands,”’ 
and there are more allusions than one to the supernatural 
help He offers; but more than this is required. What has 
to be shown is how, if man once wins the “ Highest Good,”’ 
relates himself aright to Jesus, right practice follows “as 
the night the day’’—by the mere working out of latent 
force. 

Of course, the reply may be given that this was not 
in the scheme. And we are content to take Dr. Stalker’s 
book for what it is in the meantime, thankful for what- 
ever new light, or re-kindling of old light, it brings. But 
we could wish that in this, and in other books on Christian 
ethics, the problem spoken of—which is really the heart 
of the whole matter—had been at least glanced at. For 
people who read one book are not always safe to read 
another, even for the further explication of the same theme. 
And it is a grave question whether a study of vUnristian 
ethics, a study of ethical precepts involved in the mere words 
of Jesus, as distinct from the ethic involved (like a flower 
in the bud) in a true religious relation with Him, may 
not to some extent divert the mind from the more important 
thing, and lead it to put the accent wrongly. However 
this may be, we are persuaded that not 1 itil more attention 
is paid to such constructive ethical work as we have 
indicated, will Christian ethics become the fruitful study 
it ought to be. H. W. C. 





MEMORIALS OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.* 


Wuen Dean Church died in 1890 an article appeared in 
the “ Spectator,’”” presumably from the. pen of the Editor, 
Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, entitled “The Effacement of St. 
Paul’s.”’ Well, there are various kinds of effacement; and 
though it is sadly true that the Metropolitan Cathedral has 
since that year no longer held the place that it once held 
in the affection of men of letters, or in the esteem of those who 
delight to hear preaching on lines that assumed that all things 
remained as they were from the beginning (for Liddon also 
died in 1890), still St. Paul’s holds to-day a place of high 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 
Chapman & Hall. 16s. net. 





*“ Memorials of 
Sinclair. 


By Archdeacon 





consideration as the principal church not only of the City of 
London but of the Anglican communion as a whole. As 
such it is a centre of interest to visitors from all parts of 
the country and of the Empire. Nor do foreign visitors fail 
to enter it, and to come away perplexed as to what it stands 
for, Catholicism or Protestantism ; for indeed it is precisely 
in accord with neither. Archdeacon Sinclair’s newly-pub- 
lished account of the Cathedral, though it makes no pretence 
to originality, and bears no marks of profound research or 
scholarship—the author humbly acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to the “ Index Volume and Epitome of the Dictionary 
of National Biography ’’—will give the average inquirer all, 
and more than all, that he wants to know about its history, 
its architecture (both old and newSt. Paul’s), andits contents. 
A considerable portion of the book is taken from Dean 
Milman’s “Annals of St. Paul’s,’’ and other well-known 
works—always with full and appreciative acknowledgment 
—and here we have a brief and interesting history of Eng- 
land from the Londoner’s and from the ecclesiastic’s point of 
view. Then, for the last half of the nineteenth century 
(1853-1900), we are given copious extracts from Verger 
Green’s Diary, followed by a similar chronicle of events for 
the twentieth century down to date. It is all very interest- 
ing, especially to those who have followed, whether with 
sympathy or mistrust, the extraordinary change that has 
come over the Church of England during the last fifty years, 
more interesting and instructive than a learned essay or 
summary would have been; for here we have the actual re- 
cord of facts, many of them trivial, it is true, but hardly 
any without some significance. From such a record there is 
necessarily absent anything to show what St. Paul’s stands 
for in the religious life—in a deep and serious sense—of the 
people. The spirit is that of Henry Machyn, the City 
undertaker, whose diary is here largely quoted, and who 
viewed what passed in the reign of Edward VI. and 
of Mary, and in the earlier years of Elizabeth, 
from the undertaker’s point of view, the splendor of 
funeral processions being to him the true test of national 
greatness. So here it is largely a record of Royal visits 
and of State funerals, and of similar occasions which touch 
the imagination of the man in the street, but do not inspire 
him to any heroic action in consequence. St. Paul’s strikes 
us, as we read these pages, as a valuable and, indeed, neces- 
sary asset in the life of the people, but not as counting for 
much as a centre of spiritual life, in spite of the endless 
series of “ painful’’ sermons preached there week by week, 
and in spite even of the rhetoric and the lofty aspirations of 
Canon Scott Holland, whom the University of Oxford recently 
certified as preaching under divine inspiration. It may be 
the dullness of the age which leaves things so; and yet the 
age is not dull in other departments—only in the hushed 
shadow of ecclesiastical buildings does a kind of spiritual 
apathy prevail. The same is true of Westminster Abbey, 
where the mantle of Dean Stanley is no longer worn, and 
where dusty muniments and petty details of ritual are 
thought more of than the present pressing need of moral 
and intellectual enlightenment in the spiritual side of the 
nation’s life. 

But more should be said about the book now before us, 
and in praise of it. The illustrations, by Mr. Louis 
Weirter, R.B.A., are excellent. Ample information is also 
given about the music, the bells, the monuments, the new 
mosaics ; and there is a chapter specially devoted to “ Paul’s 
Cross,’’ a memorial of which, on the same site, where a 
fountain now stands, is about to be erected. A list of the 
gifts recently made to the Cathedral is of interest, but the 
dates should have been given also. Finally, there is a 
fairly comprehensive bibliography, and a good index, with- 
out which a book of this kind is comparatively useless. 
Archdeacon Sinclair may be sincerely congratulated on the 
publication of this work. 





NEW GLIMPSES OF MARIA EDGEWORTH.* 
As might be expected from a lady whose father was four 
times married, and whose brothers and sisters therefore 
counted well-nigh a score, the family history of Maria Edge- 


* “Maria Edgeworth and her Circle in the Days of Buonaparte 
and Bourbon.” By Constance Hill. With numerous illustrations by 
Ellen G. Hill, and Reproductions of Contemporary Portraits. John 
Lane. 21s. net. 
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worth is interminable. There is a considerable library on 
the subject. We have Edgeworth’s own “ Memoirs,” con- 
tinued by his daughter; we have the “Letters’’ edited by 
Mr. Augustus Hare; we have brief biographies by Miss 
Helen Zimmern, Lady Ritchie, and Miss Emily Lawless, 
and a few favored ones have read the “ Memoir of Maria 
Edgeworth ’’ by her third step-mother, printed in three 
volumes for private circulation in 1867, and still awaiting 
publication. Every new biography contains some hitherto 
unpublished material. Miss Lawless provided a great deal, 
and now Miss Constance Hill has further added to our know- 
ledge. We owe Miss Hill grateful thanks for attractive pre- 
sentations of Fanny Burney and Jane Austen. The volume 
before us approaches more nearly than any of her works to 
“book-making,’’ so largely does it consist of quotations. 
The copious extracts from the Comtesse de Boigne are clearly 
superfluous, as that lady’s “ Memoirs”’ have been recently 
presented to the public in good English dress, and have been 
read, we imagine, by the very people who will be attracted 
to this book. But it is impossible to quarrel with Miss Hill, 
or fairly to describe her as a “ book-maker.”’ She has woven 
her multitudinous quotations with singular deftness, and 
she has added a considerable number of fragments from 
hitherto unpublished letters by Maria Edgeworth. 

Miss Hill, indeed, has done her work so well that we 
wish that she had extended it. She confines herself to Miss 
Edgeworth’s life during two prolonged visits to Paris, and to 
her stay in London, and she has nothing to say about the 
Irish life of her heroine, although that also was in the days 
of Bourbon and Bonaparte. Miss Hill spells it as doubtless 
Maria would have done—Buonaparte. It is true that Maria 
Edgeworth was an Englishwoman, her parents on both sides 
were essentially English, and she was born in this country. 
Still her literary fame is derived from Ireland, her home for 
a long period of years, although not, be it remembered, for 
the most impressionable part of her life. It is with 
Edgeworthstown that we most associate her; and one would 
like to have seen a new biography that covered the whole of 
her life, and that included all the material provided by the 
fourth Mrs. Edgeworth in the privately printed “ Memoir ”’ 
to which we have referred. It is as an Irish novelist, as the 
author of “Castle Rackrent’”’ and “The Absentee,” that 
Miss Edgeworth lives for us. Sir Walter Scott was indeed 
generously uncritical (to say nothing of his noble modesty) 
when he declared that he wrote his novels because he desired 
to do for Scotland what Miss Edgeworth had done for Ire- 
land. Maria Edgeworth really did nothing for Ireland. 
Scott, with Burns, rekindled a passionate fervor of 
nationality. Miss Edgeworth accomplished no such service 
(how could she with her environment?) as that of binding 
together the forces which rent Ireland in twain. The great 
writer who is to do this for her has not yet been born. Per- 
haps as an example of her failure we may quote a sentence 
in Miss Helen Zimmern’s “ Life of Maria Edgeworth,”’ from 
which we learn that :— 


“Ireland is not amongst those countries that arouse in the 
hearts of strangers a desire to pitch their tents, and to judge 
from the readiness with which her own children leave her, we 
cannot suppose that they find her a fascinating land. And little 
wonder, when we consider the state of ferment and disorder 
which in a greater or less degree has always prevailed there.” 


The passage shows the negative effect which a reading of 
Maria Edgeworth’s books produces upon the stranger. Miss 
Zimmern, we believe, is an Anglo-German. Clearly she 
knows nothing of the devotion to country which is probably 
more marked in the Irish than in any other European race. 
It is not, however, to the Maria Edgeworth of Edgeworths- 
town, Co. Longford, that we are introduced in Miss Con- 
stance Hill’s pages; it is solely Maria on her travels. She 
was in Paris in 1802, where she met Mme. Récamier, then at 
the height of her charm and beauty, and she met her again 
in 1820 in the days of her poverty. 

The relationship of the Edgeworths to the Abbé Edge- 
worth who had attended Louis XVI. on the scaffold, gave 
Maria and her father entrance to all the Royalist circles, 
which under the First Consul were re-establishing themselves 
in Paris. One gathers from Miss Hill’s narrative that 
Napoleon tried to be gracious to the Edgeworths, 
but the father would seem to have treated the First Consul 





very discourteously. Napoleon took his revenge, for Lovell 


Edgeworth, a brother of Maria’s, was confined for twelve 
years in a French fortress. After this visit to Paris comes & 
visit to London. That was in 1813. We have here a glimpse 
of a personality of that period who is little remembered in 
our own. Maria writes :— 

“‘ Lydia White has been very kind to us, and eager to bring 
together people who would suit and please us; very agreeable 
dinner at her house. She conducts those bel esprit parties so 
well; her vivacity breaks through the constraint of those who 


stand upon great reputations and are afraid of committing 
themselves.” 


Perhaps the best description of the Edgeworths in this 
visit is one we find in Byron’s letters :— 

“I thought Edgeworth a fine old fellow . . . . active, brisk, 
and tireless. He was seventy, but did not look fifty—no, nor 
forty-eighteven. . . Edgeworth bounced about and talked loud 
and long.. . He was not much admired in London. . The fact 
was, everybody cared more about her. She was a nice, little, 
unassuming ‘ Jeanie Deans-looking body,’ as we Scotch say ; and, 
if not handsome, certainly not ill-looking. Her conversation was 
as quiet as herself. One would never have guessed she could 
write her name; whereas her father talked, not as if he could 
write nothing else, but as if nothing else was worth writing.” 


Miss Hill tells a good story, which has, however, been 
told before, of the Prince Regent. Lord Whitworth had just 
been appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It is the 
fourth Mrs. Edgeworth who is writing :— 


“Tt is said that at dinner at the Prince Regent’s the other 
day the Prince drank Lord Whitworth’s health, saying, ‘I am 
greatly obliged to you, my Lord, for accepting the government 

.of a country which nothing but a sense of duty could induce 
you to do. I have already offered it to two dukes and an earl 
in vain.’ By this epeech the unlucky Regent offended all the 
noblemen in question, insulted Ireland, and did not please Lord 
Whitworth.” 


Maria was again in Paris at the time of the Restoration 
of Louis XVIII., and we learn from the unpublished manu- 
scripts that while Louis was passing through the streets she 
heard a body of soldiers repeatedly calling out, “ Vive l’Em- 
pereur! Vive Napoleon!” 

She was there a third time in 1820, and the most 
charming episode in the whole book is the account of a 
visit to Madame Récamier at the Abbaye aux Bois. These 
were the days when Madame Récamier, no longer young, 
was living in a small room in a convent up seventy-eight 
steps. “Lady Elizabeth,” Miss Edgeworth says, “asked 
us to go with her and Miss Canning to the opera, but we 
were engaged with Madame Récamier, and as she is no’ 
longer rich and prosperous, I could not break the engage- 
ment.’ There are many accounts of Madame Récamier in 
this period of her life, but not one more pleasing than is here 
afforded. It was at the Abbaye aux Bois that Miss Edge- 
worth met Madame de Boigne, whose recently published 
diary has made her so familiar to our literary world. 

There is also a very brisk account of Coppet after Mme. 
de Staél’s death, which occurred in 1817. Altogether, the 
book, in spite of the exceptional number of quotations it 
contains from not unfamiliar works, has a very distinct 
charm, and it is enhanced by Miss Ellen Hill’s attractive 
illustrations. 
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THE TIMES says:—" This is an historical] romance, as knowing and telling as Mr. Crockett’s usually are, of the French ‘ Year 
Terrible ’—that is 1871, mainly on the Franco-Swies Frontier, and with a young Protestant pastor for ite central figure.” 
THE SPECTATOR says :—“ We have never seen anything better from hie pen.’ 
THE SCOTSMAN says:—The story is told with Mr. Crockett’s accustomed vigour of manner, and is always romantic and 


pictures 
HE P PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—" The hero is a fine type of principle and devotion, and his patient and heroic service to 
his ba. dl is crowned with a courtship that is portrayed in subtle but effective lines.” 


E LOVE, THE INTRUDER. 4 movern romance. 











By — H. Tasco Author of “ Andrew Goodfellow,” &c. With 4 Illustrations by Victor Prout Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt p 
& 2 Times saye :—“ It is a very commendable love story of the domestic kind; mostly in the west country, the hall, and the 
m4 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ We cordially recommend thie fresh and human story to the mothers of girls. It would make 
an eon Christmas present for an English girl, divine, demure.” 
DAILY MAIL says:—“ The story is very pleasantly written.” 
THE SCOTSMAN says :—“ The story has the charm of unexpected development.” 


1 i 
A Magnificent Gift-Book. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL 








Large demy 4to (1ljin by 8}in), 832 pages, with 12 coloured or tinted plates and hundreds of other pictures, handsome cloth 
gilt, 8/-. 832 Large Pages, containing :—Long stories by Dr. Gorpow STABLES, R.N., F. H. Botton, ADRIAN LEIGH, Joums Laa, 
ALFRED COLBECK, REGINALD H. PooLz; 81 Shorter Stories, 30 Adventures on Land and Sea, 12 Indoor Amusements, 16 Outdoor 
Amusements, 12 Coloured Plates, 500 Other Pictures. Papers by Experts on Cricket, Football, Photography, Athletics, Stamp 
Collecting, Boating, Boys’ Pets, How to make Useful Articles; Games for ali Seasons; and scores of other eye-opening, mind- 
forming, idle-hand employing, helpful papers, such as will attract and elevate the reader. 


U U 
AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A GIRL. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL 


First Volume of New Series. Large demy 4to (1lijin by 8jin), 832 pages, with 12 coloured or tinted plates and hundreds of other 
pictures, handsome cloth gilt, 8/-. 68 Large Pages. 12 coloured or tinted Plates and hundreds of other illustrations. Long Stories 
by FLoreyce Morse Kinestey, Mary Gaunt, CHaries G. D. Roperts, and Katz DoveLas Wicerx. 40 Shorter Tales by well- 
known Authors. Musical Papers by Joseph HorrmaN, Moritz Moszkowsk, MADAME MELBA, and MARIZ HALL. Papers on Art, 
Photography, Cookery, Dressmaking, Church Work, Music, Nature Study, Girls’ Employments, Needlework (Plain and Fancy), 
Recreations, Medical Papers, Household Economy, &c.; and a great variety of other helpful reading for sensible girls and their mothers. 


| JUST READY. Demy 8vo, profusely illustrated, 5/- net. 














THE HANDY NATURAL HISTORY cuanmas., 


By Ernest Protnerog, F.Z.S. Profusely and accurately illustrated, with Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page. 32 Coloured 
Plotes, 48 Black and White Plates. 114 illustrations in the Text. Demy 8vo, Cloth gilt, &/- net. 
HE STANDARD saye:—“ It is a highly interesting volume.” THE RECORD says :—“ It is a delightful book.” 
THE SCOTSMAN says :—“ It is an excellent popular natural history.” 
THE DAILY MAIL says :—“ Its luci dity, ite accuracy, its brightness, make it a good book to have at hand.” 
THE MORNING LEADER saye :—“ Mr. Protheroe is to be congratulated upon a most delightful book.” 
THE WESTMINSTERGAZETTE says :—“ It is a very generous five shillingsworth of pleasant Natural History.” 





Please ask for the “R.T.S.” recent Books at the Shops. 














W. G. LA WES. OF SAVAGE GEORGE GRENFELL; 
ISLAND AND NEW GUINEA. | ws 2 2et',. GEORGE HAWKER. 


tions. Demy Bro L— gilt, 6/- net. Second Edition. 
By JOSEPH KING. THE DAILY NEWS :—‘It is a Missionary Story that takes 


With Preface by Da. WARDLAW THOMPSON. map, Portrait, rank with the ny of recent years, both in interest and in 


any many Iilustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth git, 5/- ba: BRITISH WEEKLY —_! 
THE STANDARD says :—“ It is the life of one of th those strong interest.’ eaye:—" It fo & book of fascinating 


yet modest men who are the salt of the Empire.” THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ It is a deli 


London: 4, BOUVERIE STREET and 65, ST. PAUL’S, E.C, 


htful_ book.” 











THE NATION. 


(Supplement, November 13, 1909. 





MR. JOHN LANE has pleasure in announcing that he has just issued the NEW POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WATSON, being the first volume of verse that has come from the pen of the poet since 1903. 





NOTABLE BOOKS IN MR. JOHN LANE'’S LIST. 





History and Biography. 


THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE, a Translation by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
6 black and white Illustrations and a Plan. 2 vols. 


With 2 photogravure Portraits, 


Demy 8vo. 255. net. [ Now ready. 


The publication of this book has been delayed until now in order to allow of the contents being made as perfec 
as possible, incorporating the very latest corrections and additions. The translation is a rendering of the last French 
Edition, and has been carefully carried out under the supervision of M. ANATOLE FRANCE himself. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


A Biography by LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations. 


2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


“The work will be prized by every lover of literature both as an invaluable storehouse of facts and as a biography not un- 


worthy of its subject.’’—Scoteman. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
During the reign of George III. from 1771 to 1783. 
With Notes by Dr. DORAN. Edited with an Introduction by A. FRANCIS STEUART, and containing 
numerous Portraits (2 in Photogravure) reproduced from Contemporary Pictures, Engravings, &c. 


2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


“It is pleasant to have the work reissued in so excellent a form as this. 


historical contributions; they are delightful as literature. 


By EDWARD HUTTON. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND HER CIRCLE; 


- His writings are not only valuable as 


In his witty way Walpole was a masterly phrase-maker.” 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: A Biographical Study. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. 


Daily Telegraph. 


[Just out. 
in the Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon. 


By CONSTANCE HILL, Author of “Jane Austen: Her Homes and Her Friends.” With numerous 


Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL, and reproductions of Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
“A new book bv Miss Constance Hill is a delight.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE DAYS OF THE DIRECTOIRE. 
By ALFRED ALLINSON. 


Directoire Period. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
“An eminently readable study.’’—Scoteman. 


With 48 full-page Illustrations, including many of the Costumes of the 


“The best things in this book are the pictures; they are excellent and well produced.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON: Her Life and Times, 1635-1719. 
By C. C. DYSON. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 16 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Dyson is a sound and discriminating biographer; and the vicissitudes of his heroine’s career make the book interesting.” 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


“Only one could have presented so sane, vivid, and generous a portrait of his mind. 


ciative and polemical. He has taken a serious man seriously. 
expressed with more decision and humour and abundance 


—Observer. 


. + . This book is at once a e- 
s, in short, a vital work; and the author has Sven 


his own vigorous and congenial philosophy. ... In a 


I word 
this wise and candid study of a remarkable personality is hardly less impressive for its merely rhetorical qualities than 
for its deeper qualities of insight, spirituality, and good feeling.”—Morning Post. 





Poetry and Art. 
NEW POEMS. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Also a Limited 
Edition of 75 copies on Japanese Hand-made Vellum, £1 1s. 
net. This is the first volume of poetry that has come from 
the pen of Mr. William Watson since 1903. 

“In this noble volume there is an emotional depth, 
an intellectual variety, and a passionate splendour of in- 
spiration and of craftsmanship which would suffice to estab- 
lish a great reputation.’"—JAMES DOUGLAS, in the Star. 


NEW POEMS. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“His hand has lost nothing of its cunning.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS. 


By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 





21s. net. 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE PICTURE BOOK. 


By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 

Containing ‘‘Sing a Song of Sixpence ’’—‘‘ Princess Belle 
Etoile ’’"—‘ An A BC of Old Friends.” Each separately, 
1s. each, with New Cover and End-papers, uniform with 
the rest of Mr. Walter Crane’s Toy Books. 


eee Travel. 
THE SOUL OF A TURK. ee 


Record of a Trip to Bagdad. By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. With 
8 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A delightfully written narrative of adventurous travel.” 


—S pectator. 
BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 
By MAUD M. HOLBACH. With 48 Illustrations by OTTO 
HOLBACH, and a Map, crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“‘An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel companion.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 


New Novels, 














Anatole France in English. 


~~ NOW READY.—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
LILE DES PINGOUINS 
(PENGUIN ISLAND) 
«| ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Being the IXth Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
The Works of ANATOLE FRANCE in English. 
PUBLISHED—THE WHITE STONE—THAIS—BALTHASAR— 





GERMAINE. 
, H. Ss. me pee , 6s. 
“ From rst page 8 nove ick th 
its intense vitality om individuality.”’—World. Ts 
THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. 


By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 6s. 
“A very striikng book.’’—Standard. 


TRIAL BY MARRIAGE. 


ed W. S. JACKSON, Author of “Nine Points of the 
7 Sparkling and incisive . . 


THE EAGLE’S NEST. 


By ALLAN McAULAY. 6s. 
“A brilliant tour de force.”—Atheneum. 


THE ODD MAN. 


By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE. 


- undeniably entertaining.” 
—Evening Standard. 


6s. 
THE WELL OF ST. CLARE—THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS “One of the most refreshing and amusing books that 
—THE CRIME OF SILVESTRE BONNARD—MOTHER OF read for some months. . . a book to pat on op then 
PEARL—THE RED LILY. —Morning Post. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK. 











“Tue Natior,” with which is incorporated ‘The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by Tuz Nationat Press Acency Limirep, Whitefriars Hi 4 
and Published by THE Nation PuBLIsHING Company LiMiTED, at the Offices, 14, Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London, W.0.—SaTuRDay, Novanpen eos 
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